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II. — Notes on Herodotus and Thucydides 
By Principal MAURICE HUTTON 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO 

I. Herodotus, iv, 77 

Herodotus, the historian, was a traveller and a man of 
the world ; he was also a true scholar, — according to Plato's 
definition of that word, — that is, he overlaid his seriousness 
with jesting ; or he underpinned his humour with the serious- 
ness which is humour's twin-sister (Plato, seventh letter). 

In this spirit of earnest mockery and jesting earnest he is 
accustomed to scoff gravely at the foibles of his countrymen : 
as when he suggests to the imaginative but unmilitary Athe- 
nian democracy — in the vein of the Demosthenes to come — 
that Persian education is to shoot straight, to ride straight, 
and to tell the truth ; as when he suggests to Greek commer- 
cial smartness that some Oriental king had said that he had 
no use for people who set aside a place in their cities, called 
a market-place, for men to meet and cheat, to buy and lie ; 
as when he suggests to the cities of Greece with a decreas- 
ing birth-rate that there were some strange barbarians in the 
world, who counted it a sorrow to be born and wept over each 
new-born babe. 

It is to vindicate this spirit in Herodotus of tragi-comedy, 
of sober vivacity, of animated moderation, that I call your 
attention for a moment to the jest of Anacharsis, or rather, 
of the unknown Greeks who fathered it on Anacharsis. 

It is sufficiently plain and sufficiently humorous ; or rather, 
it was so until the Master of University College, Oxford, took 
it in hand (the editor of the best edition of Herodotus that 
has recently appeared in English). He has behind him also 
the added authority of Liddell and Scott, — but ? 

The old translation (of Rawlinson and Baehr) was substan- 
tially as follows : 
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"Greece as a whole," said Anacharsis, "was busily engaged in the 
pursuit of all the 'ologies, but it was only in Sparta that one could 
hear or speak common-sense." 

There surely is not only the fling of the traveller and man 
of the world at that lawful target, scientists and philosophers, 
but a sane and sober and withal humorous criticism of the 
weakness and the strength of the typical Greek on the one 
side, of the typical Spartan on the other. 

But what do Mr. Macan and Liddell and Scott make of it ? 
Mr. Macan translates it "the rest of the Greeks were too 
busy for any kind of thought (for any unpractical philoso- 
phy) ; only in Sparta could be found at once philosophy and 
virtue." 

Where has the humour gone? and, still more important, 
where is the seriousness, the truth, which should underlie a 
jest? Was Herodotus merely the forerunner of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, that he should just take patent facts, turn them inside 
out, and call the resulting paradox a witticism ? 

And lest there be any sceptic present — the academic mind 
is so sceptical — who should demur that life and character 
are so complex, or at least Herodotus' mind so complex, that 
we cannot be sure that the historian did not mean what Mr. 
Macan thinks ; and, again, that if he did mean that, we can- 
not even be sure that he was not right in this appreciation of 
Greeks and Spartans respectively, I will close this note by a 
small point in mere scholarship, which, I think, clinches the 
matter beyond a doubt. 

When I showed the passage to Professor Gildersleeve a 
few years ago, he remarked — I am not sure that I had ob- 
served it before, but it is incontestable and only requires to 
be pointed out — that, had the historian intended to use <x<r%o- 
Xow? here in the privative sense which Mr. Macan and Liddell 
and Scott assign to it, the laws of Greek would have required 
a second negative : aa-^pXow elvai e? ov&e/urjv <ro<f>ir)v ("with- 
out leisure for any learning ") ; we should have read, not eV 
iraaav <ro<f>ir)v ; what is the sense of " without leisure for all 
learning " ? the existence of iraaav, in a language like Greek, 
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proves in itself — if other proofs were wanting — that aa^o- 
Xow? here is positive, not negative ; that it means 

" busily engaged upon all the 'ologies," 

and not " without leisure for " them. I should add that even 
Liddell and Scott assign this same positive meaning to aa%o\o<i 
irept t( and a<r^(p\o<; irpfc tivi in Plutarch and Aristotle. 

And now, as Herodotus would say, good-bye to Herodotus, 
and may his spirit be indulgent to me, if for a moment I have 
dragged it from its dread abode into the sunlight of Provi- 
dence, to vindicate its humour and its intelligence. 

I turn to his obscurer rival. 

II. Thucydides, ii, 40, 4 

I have taken this passage of the Funeral Speech of Pericles 
as the subject of a note, not because in itself alone perhaps 
it deserves a note, since, after all possible notes, the precise 
idea of the speaker must remain an open question, but because 
the usual translation and the notes of wellnigh all the com- 
mentators jar upon one's sense of what is fitting in the mouth 
of Pericles, and conflict with what is actually found there, a 
few paragraphs farther on in the same speech. 

I have looked through some thirty translations and edi- 
tions of the Funeral Speech and of the parallel passages in 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics ; and from them all (Arnold, 
Bloomfield, Bigg, Crawley, Dobree, Jowett, Lamberton, Peile, 
Sheppard and Evans, Shilleto, Wakefield and Wilkins ; and 
again, Becker, Bredow, Bothe, Classen, Engelmann, Goeller, 
Gail, Hiipeden, Haacke, Klein, Kriiger, Meyer, Portus, and 
Poppo ; and for Aristotle, Brewer, Fritzsche, Grant, and the 
Scholiast) results this translation 1 : 

" We differ from other men also in matters of good fellowship ; we 
make our friends, I mean, by conferring, not by receiving, benefits ; 
and he who confers the favour is the trustier friend, in order to keep 
the obligation owing (or, so as to keep fresh the sense of obligation) 
by (further) kindness to the man on whom he has conferred it." 

1 I leave aside as irrelevant half a dozen minor difficulties of interpretation and 
disagreements between the editors or translators. 
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The utterance is a little cryptic ; and no translation of the 
words can make it otherwise ; but the broad idea is obviously 
that the relationship between benefactor and recipient is analo- 
gous to that between creditor and debtor ; the benefactor has 
made an investment of kindness as of money ; and he desires 
to save his investment by continued kindness to the recipient. 

This commercial metaphor is well illustrated by some of 
the commentators from passages in Plutarch and Pliny the 
Younger and elsewhere ; and many of them (Arnold, Bloom- 
field, Brewer, Classen, Fritzsche, Goeller, Grant, Poppo, and 
Shilleto) refer at once to a passage in the Ethics, ix, 7, 1 ; or 
vice versa, from the Ethics they refer to this passage in the 
Funeral Speech ; while Jowett in effect does the same thing 
by commenting, " Contrast with this passage Ethics, ix, 7, 2." 

But that is just the point; why "contrast" ? For all that 
appears, this passage in Pericles' speech is to be compared, 
not contrasted, with Ethics, ix, 7, 2-6, and is to be contrasted 
rather with Ethics, ix, 7, 1, with which, nevertheless, the 
commentators compare it. 

The reasonable translation, I believe, is one which removes 
the commercial, or what Aristotle calls the " cynical," expla- 
nation (etc TTovrjpov) and which gives to the passage an inter- 
pretation compatible with Aristotle's own explanation of the 
point at issue ; or, as he calls it, an explanation " deeper-rooted 
in human nature " (ipvaiiconepov). 

The crux of the words lies in the little ware ; almost all 
the editors or translators (Arnold, Bigg, Bloomfield, Crawley, 
Gail, Goeller 2 , Jowett, Kriiger, Peile, Poppo, Shilleto, Wilkins) 
translate ware "in order to ; " a few (Classen, Goeller 1 , Lam- 
berton) translate " so as to " (which, in the context and with 
their translation of /3e/3atoTe/30?, comes to much the same thing); 
the rest do worse ; they even translate it " because " (Bredow, 
Haacke, Klein, Meyer). I venture to think that this difficult 
ware goes very closely with /3e/3ai6repo<; and aw^eiv and unites 
them indissolubly together, so that neither word should be 
taken apart from the other ; if so, the whole means : 

" The benefactor is the more certain to keep the obligation owing 
by (fresh) benefits . . . while the recipient is less certain to repay it." 
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/3e/3atoTe/w ware <rd>£eiv is contrasted with a/u./3\vTe/oos (airo- 
Sovvai). 

That is to say, Pericles states a fact without explaining it, 
without offering any explanation, commercial and cynical, or 
natural and deeper. What explanation he. would have offered, 
had he been obliged to give an explanation, can only be in- 
ferred from his general tone, from the general tone, at any 
rate, of this speech ; and therefore I illustrate this passage by 
two others from the same speech (42, 3 and 43, 5), in each of 
which the "cynical" explanation of human nature is glanced 
at and rejected ; just as Aristotle, in the similar passages, also 
rejects or explains away the cynic's suggestion. There are 
two such passages, each of them of sufficient general interest 
to be worth noting (cf. in, 8, 6-9, and in, 9, 4-6). 

"Who makes the best soldier?" asks the orator. Well, 
the Duke of Wellington, who should have known something 
about this question, once answered trenchantly, " London 
blackguards" — men, I presume he meant, who had gone 
through life and had nothing further to lose or to experience. 

This solution presents itself also to Pericles ; it was bound 
to do so ; there is too much truth behind it. " There are 
some among these dead," he seems to say (11, 42, 3), " whose 
private life was a loss and injury to the state ; let us cover 
their sins with the mantle of their devotion to their country 
in the supreme hour of their lives. Their death in the public 
service covers their private wastings." And then instinctively 
the orator's idealism turns away in repulsion from this painful 
thought, that it is upon wasted lives and desperate hearts that 
the noble career of the soldier depends ; and he hurries on to 
add (43, 5): "It is not from such men that the sacrifice of 
life can be demanded, so much as from the self-respecting, 
virgin souls, for whom life still holds supreme attractions, 
attractions, nevertheless, which they will resign for their coun- 
try's sake." 

Turn to Aristotle for a moment on the same problem ; he 
is cooler and more sober, as a philosopher should be (in, 8, 
6-9 and in, 9, 4-6). " The noblest courage," he says, " is the 
courage of the man of self-respect and honour ; and occasion- 
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ally it is also the most effective courage of an army, as hap- 
pened at the Hermaeum, where the citizen militia died at their 
post for their country, while the professionals, whose courage 
was only the courage of experience, ran away. Not but 
what," continues Aristotle, anticipating the Duke of Welling- 
ton, " perhaps for an average army and on ordinary occa- 
sions the other and lower courage is the more effective, though 
it be but a spurious form of courage ; the courage which is 
ready to throw away life for a trifle " (77730? piicpa KepBrj); the 
courage which is ready, in short, to 

" Be shot for sixpence on a battle-field," 
"And shovelled up into a bloody ditch." 

And now let us turn to the third and final illustration of 
Periclean idealism and Aristotelian common-sense. " In the 
backwater of life," says the orator (44, 4), "it is not money, 
as some say " (as the cynics say who lived before Byron, as 
Byron said himself when he wrote in Don Juan, 

" And when I want a good old-gentlemanly vice 
I think I will take up with avarice ") — 

"it is not money but honour which delights." 

Turn to Aristotle. " Money delights," Aristotle seems to 
comment (iv, 1, 37), "or rather, money is desired in old age; 
but not because men are then desperately wicked, fulfilled 
with original sin, but simply because, being old, they are help- 
less and cannot earn money ; therefore they stick the more 
to what they have." 

This is the explanation " deeper-rooted in human nature " 
with which Aristotle confounds the cynics (0/ e« irovypov 6ed>- 
fievoi) by explaining them away; they state the facts, as 
cynics often do, but they misinterpret them; but Pericles 
simply sweeps aside the cynical theory of old age with one 
wave of his idealist hand, with one burst of his idealist elo- 
quence. 

And who, then, can believe that such a speaker in such an 
hour, on such an occasion, would treat the relationship be- 
tween benefactor and recipient — to return to our point — in 
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the baldly commercial spirit which modern editors and com- 
mentators have foisted into his words ? Yet not all the edi- 
tors, after all. Gottleber, one of the earliest of German 
editors, in commenting on this passage, refers the reader 
rightly to Aristotle, Ethics, ix, 7, 2-6 ; and Bloomfield reproves 
him for so doing and quotes instead ix, 7, 1. 

" Verify your quotations " is still a good counsel for life, as 
it was in Dr. Routh's time; and I have no doubt that the 
false reference to Ethics, ix, 7, 1 is sometimes a mere inher- 
itance from other editions, accepted blindly and unintelli- 
gently ; but the translation of wo-re as Xva is a more serious 
flaw, and has led to a real darkening of Periclean idealism. 



